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Extracts from a Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, comprising Recollections, Sketches, 
and Reflections, made during a Tour in 
the East, in 1832-1833. By Alphonse de 
Lamartine. 


We have been intending to prepare selec- 
tions from this, one of the most interesting 
of recent publications, for insertion in “ The 
Friend.” An obliging acquaintance, whose 
judgment and taste in performing the task 
we prefer to our own, has furnished the fol- 
lowing. The author, a poet himself, and 
imaginative in a superlative degree, has in- 
fused a colouring of fancy and poetry in all 
his descriptions, which, although in some in- 
stances, perhaps, bordering on the extrava- 
gant, are nevertheless, many of them, highly 
graphic and beautiful. Decidedly Christian 
in character, the fervour of religious feeling 
which pervades the volumes, is in harmony 
with the scenery delineated, although some 
may think that in this religious feeling there 
is a perceptible tinge of poetical enthusiasm. 

The party, consisting of the author, his 
wife, an only child, six servants, and several 
friends, embark at Marseilles in a brig char- 
tered for the occasion, in the 7th month, 
1832. Passing over the ‘incidents of the 
voyage up the Mediterranean, including se- 
veral highly wrought and beautiful descrip- 
tive passages, to which, perhaps, at some 
other time we may recur, the extracts com- 
mence with their arrival at Baireut, one of 
the most populous towns of the coast of Sy- 
ria, the ancient Bertyus, and situated in the 
immediate vicinity of Lebanon, the prime 
object of the enterprise. 

7th September, 1832, 

I arose before daylight, and opened the 
shutter of cedar-wood, the only fastening of 
a sleeping apartment in this delightful cli- 
mate. My first glance was directed towards 
the sea, and the brilliant chain of coast form- 
ing a curve, in its extent from Baireut to 
Cape Batroon, half way to Tripoli. 

No mountains ever created so deep an im- 
pression on my mind. Lebanon bears a 
stamp which I have never beheld in the 
Alps or Mount Taurus; it is a mixture of 
the imposing solemnity of lines and peaks, 


with the grace of details, and the-variety of | white walls of the country-houses or cottages 
colours; the mountain is as solemn as its | of Syrian peasants; at a still greater dis- 
name ; it represents the Alps under an Asia- | tance, finally, the curved grass-plots of the 
tic sky, plunging their airy summits into the | hills of Baireut, all covered with picturesque 
deep serenity of a perpetual splendour. We | buildings, Greek or Muscovite convents, 
fancy the sun eternally reposing on the gild-| mosques or habitations of ‘Turkish monks, 






ed angles of these crests; the sparkling | 


whiteness which it impresses upon them, is | 
blended, and harmonizes with the snow that | 
remains, until the middle of summer,. on the 
more elevated summits. The chain unfolds | 


| hills of Grenoble or Chamberry. 


and in as high cultivation as the most fertile 
Lebanon 
is always in the back-ground, assuming a 
thousand curves, grouping itself into gigantic 
masses, and throwing forwards its vast shades, 









itself to the eye through an extent of up-|or reflecting the brightness of its lofty snows 
wards of sixty leagues, from Cape Saide, the | upon every scene of the horizon. 

ancient Sidon, to the environs of Latakia, Same date. 
where it declines, and allows Mount Taurus} I passed the whole day reconnoitring the 
to strike its roots in the plains of Alexan-|environs of Baireut, and seeking a resting- 
dretta. | place which I might fix upon for our habita- 

At one moment we behold the chains of | tion. 

Lebanon take an almost perpendicular rise | I have hired five houses forming a group, 
above the sea, with villages and large monas- and shall connect them by wooden stair-cases, 
teries suspended on their precipices; at an-| galleries, and openings. A house in this 
other, they are seen to turn off from the | place consists of little more than a vault used 
shore, to form immense gulfs, leaving ver- jas a kitchen, and one sleeping apartment for 
dant traces or ridges of gilded sand between | a whole family, however numerous. In such 
them and the waves. Sails are ploughing/a climate, the real house is the roof, con- 
those gulfs, and approach the numerous bays) structed in the shape of a terrace ; here it is 
with which the coast is indented. In no/that women and children pass the day, and 
other place does the sea assume so blue and | frequently the night. In front of the house, 
sombre a hue; and although rarely free from | between trunks of mulberry or olive trees, 
swell, the broad-extended wave rolls in vast |the Arab raises a hearth where his wife pre- 
folds over sands, and reflects the moun- | pares his meals. A straw mat, fixed to the 
tains like a spotless mirror. Those waves wall, is thrown over a pole, and secured 
spread along the coast a dull, harmonious, | against the branches of the tree. All their 
yet confused murmur, which rises up to the | house-keeping takes place under this shelter. 
shade of the vines and carob trees, and fills| Mothers and daughters sit squatting all day 
the open country with sonorous animation. | long, engaged in combing and braiding their 
On my left is the low coast of Baireut, exhi-| long hair, washing their veils, twisting silk, 

















biting a series of small necks of land decked 
with verdure, and only protected from the 
waves by a line of rocks and quicksands, 
mostly covered with old ruins. ~ Farther on, 
hillocks of red sand, similar to that of Egyp- 
tian deserts, project like a cape, and serve 
as a beacon to mariners; on the summit of 
this cape are seen, in the shape of a parasol, 
the broad tops of a forest of Italian pine 
trees ; and the eye, gliding between their 
scattered trunks, rests upon the flanks of an- 
other chain of Lebanon, and reaches as far 
as the projecting promontory, on which the 
city of Tyre, the present Sour, was built. 
When I turned in the direction opposite 
to the sea, I beheld the high minarets of the 
mosques, like isolated columns, rising up in 
the blue and undulating morning air; the 
Moorish fortresses that command the town, 
and whose creviced walls afford root to a 
forest of climbing plants, of wild fig-trees, 
and wall-flowers, next to which are the oval 
battlements of the walls of defence, and the 
even ridges of the country’planted with mul- 
berry trees ; here and there the flat roofs and 





| feeding fowl, or playing and chatting toge- 
| ther, just as in our villages of the south of 
France. On [the morning of the first day of 
the week] the girls assemble at the doors of 
their cottages. 

8th. 

Nothing could be more delightful than our 
awakening after the first night’s rest in our 
own dwelling. Our breakfast was served up 
on the broadest of our terraces, and our eye 
embraced and became familiarized with the 
surrounding country. 

At some hundred paces below us the sea 
encroaches upon the land, and, viewed from 
this spot, ever the green heads of the lemon 
trees and aloes, it resembles a fine inland lake 
or the strip of a broad river. Some Arab 
barks are at anclior, and are gently tossed to 
and fro by its imperceptible undulations. If 
we ascend the upper terrace, this fine lake is 
transformed into an immense gulf, enclosed 
on one side by the Moorish castle of Baireut, 
and on the other by the gigantic dark walls 
of the chain of mountains in the direction of 
Tripoli. Before us, however, the horizon is 
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of far greater extent, running at first over an|cochineal or other oily plants, whose heavy 
expanse of fields in admirable cultivation, | leaves drop like stone ornaments upon the 
planted with trees which completely conceal | low walls which support the terraces. These 
the earth, and strewed here and there with | walls are so completely covered with lichens 
houses like our own, with elevated roofs re-|in bloom, with ivy, vines, bulbous plants bear- 


over the roofs, the austere appearance of the 
lofty monasteries of Maronites, forming large 
shadowy spots or rays of light on the chased 
flanks of banon, the caravans of camels, 
loaded with merchandise from Damascus, 


sembling white sails over a sea of verdure;|ing flowers of all colours, and bunches of|and moving along in silence between the 


it then contracts itself in a long and graceful | every form, that it is impossible to discern 
hillock, on the summit of which a Greek con-|the stones with which the walls are con- 


trees ; companies of poor Jews, each of them 
carrying a couple of children, and mounted 


vent shows its white wails and blue domes ;| structed. We behold a uniform rampart of|upon asses; women on horseback, and wrap- 


some tops of pine trees of a parasol shape | flowers and verdure. 
flit, at a still higher elevation, over the very} Close upon us, at last, and under our eyes, 
domes of the convent. The hillock ends in a| two or three houses like our own, half shel- 
gentle slope supported by stone walls, and | tered, by the domes of orange trees in bloom 
bearing forests of olive and mulberry trees.|or bearing fruit, present to the sight those 
The lower steps are bathed by the waves,|animated and picturesque scencs which are 
which afterwards recede, and another more | the life of every landscape. Arabs squatted 
distant plain assumes a curved form, and | upon mats, are smoking upon the roofs of the 
deepens to make way for a river meandering | houses. Some women are leaning out of the 
a certain space among woods of green oak, | windows to see us, and hide themselves when 
and discharging its waters on the edge of the| they perceive that they have attracted our 
gulf, grown yellow by the contact. notice. Beneath our very terrace, two Arab 
This plain only terminates at the gilded | families, fathers, brothers, wives and children, 
sides of the mountains which rise up by de-| are taking their repast under the shade of a 





grees, presenting at first enormous hills, bear-| small plantain, at the threshold of their ha- 
ing the aspect of large heavy masses alter- | bitations. 

nately square or curved; a slight vegetation; At about half a league from the town, to- 
covers the summit of those hills, and each of) wards the east, Fakardin, the emir, has 


ped up in white veils, proceeding onwards to 


the sound of the tambourine and the fife, sur- 


rounded by a crowd of children dressed in 
red stufis, embroidered with gold, and danc- 
ing before the horses; a few Arab horsemen 
running the djerid around us, on steeds whose 
manes actually sweep the sand ; some groups 
of Turks, jn front of a coffee-house, made of 
branches, in a sitting posture, smoking their 
pipes or saying their prayers; a little further 
on, the endless deserted safff-hills, tinged 
with gold borrowed from the rays of the set- 
ting sun, and covered with clouds of fiery 
dust, raised up by the wind; lastly, the dark 
roaring of the sea, coming in contact with 
the musical sound of the wind among the tops 
of the fir-trees, and contrasted with the 
warbling of myriads of unknown birds ;—all 


them bears a monastery or a village reflecting | planted a forest of fir-trees, of parasol shape, | this presents to the eye and the mind of the 


the sun’s light, and prominent to view. The/on a sandy plateau, which stretches between 
face of the hills glitters like gold: it is lined | the sea and the plain of Bagdad, a fine Arabian 
with walls of yellow freestone pounded by | village at the foot of Lebanon. It is said that 
earthquakes, each part of which reflects and|the emir planied this magnificent forest to 
darts the sun-beams. Above these first hil-| oppose a rampart to the encroachment of the 
locks, the gradual ascent of Lebanon be-| immense hills of red sand, which rise a little 
comes broader ; some of the plateaux are two | farther on, and threatened to swallow Baireut, 
leagues in extent ; uneven, hollowéd, furrow- \with its luxuriant vegetation. It has grown 
ed, ploughed up with ravines, with deep beds | into a stately forest: the trunks of the trees 
of torrents, with dark gorges which the eye| are from sixty to eighty feet high, and of a 
cannot penetrate. After these plateaux, the | single shoot; their broad and motionless tops 
lofty mountains again stand up almost per-| meet, and throw their shadows over a con- 
pendicularly erect; one may, however, dis-| siderable space. Foot-paths of sand glide 
cern black spots indicating the cedar and fir|along the trunks of the fir-trees, and afford 
trees with which they are lined, and some | the softest ground for the horses’ feet. The 
inaccessible convents, some unknown villages, | rest is covered with a slight down of grass, 
seeming to hang over their precipices. On) strewed with flowers of the most brilliant 
the most pointed summits of this second|red. The roots of hyacinths are so large 
chain, trees of gigantic appearance may be | that they resist the horses’ shoes. Through 
likened to hair, scantily spread over a bald| the columns formed by these fir-trees, are 
forehead. ‘Their uneven and indented tops| seen, on the one side, the white and red sand- 
may be seen at this distance, resembling | downs which conceal the sea from our view: 
pinnacles on the crest of a citadel. on the other, the plain of Bagdad, intersected 

The real Mount Lebanon rises at last be-| by the course of the river: a corner of the 
hind the second chain; the eye fails, at so| gulf having the appearance of a small lake, 
great a distance, to distinguish whether its| cased, as it were, by the horizon of the land; 
flanks are of a rapid or gradual ascent—whe- | the twelve or fifteen Arabian villages rising 
ther naked or covered with vegetation. Its|on the lower slopes of Lebanon; and lastly, 
sides are lost, by the transparency of the air,| the groups of Lebanon itself, which constitute 
in the air itself, of which they seem to form | the curtain of this scenery. The light is so 
a part. Nothing is seen but the ambient re-| unobstructed, the air so pure, that the eye 


flection of the sun’s rays, which envelopes 
them; and their fiery crests, blended with 
the purple morning clouds, and floating, like 


may distinguish, at an elevation of many 
leagues, the form of the cedar or carob trees 
on the mountains, or the majestic eagles 





inaccessible islands, through the waves of the | spreading their motionless wings in the ethe- 
firmament. ‘ real sky. This forest of fir-trees is unquestion- 

If we cast a look downward from this| ably the finest sight I have ever beheld. The 
sublime horizon of the mountains, our eyes} sky, the mountains, the snow, the blue hori- 
rest, in all directions, upon the majestic| zon of the sea, the red and dismal horizon of 
groups of palm-trees, planted here and there|the desert of sand, the meandering lines of 
through the country, in the vicinity of Arab /|the river, the lonely tops of the cypress trees, 
habitations, with green undulations of fir tops, | the clusters of palm trees scattered over the 
strewed in small clusters about the plain or|country, the graceful aspect of cottages co- 


passer-by, the most sublime, the gentlest, 
and, at the same time, the most melancholy 
concourse of objects which has ever taken 
possession of my soul. This is the spot to 
which all my dreams have pointed ; 1 shall 
daily return to it. 


(To be continued.) 


Extracts from the Message of Gov. MacDuffie, to the 
Legislature of South Carolina. 


Since your last adjournment, the “ public mind,” 
throughout the slave holding states, has been intense- 
ly, indignantly, and justly exejted, by the wanton, 
officious, and incendiary proccedings ol certain socie- 
ties and persons, in some of the non slave-holding 
states, who have been actively employed in attempt- 
ing to circulate among us pamphilets, papers, and pic- 
torial representations, of the most offensive and in- 
flammatory character, and eminently calculated to 
excite them to insurrection and massacre. The 
wicked monsters and deluded fanatics, overlooking 
the numerous objects in their own vicinity, who have 
a moral if not a legal claim upoa their charitable re- 
gard, run abroad, in the expansion of their hypocriti- 
cal benevolence, muffled up in the saintly mantle of 
Christian meekness, to fulfil the fiend-like errand of 
mingling the blood of the master and the slave, to 
whose fate they are equally indifferent, with the 
smouldering ruins of our peaceful dwellings. No 
principle of human action so utterly baffles all human 
calculation, as that species of fanatical enthusiasm, 
which is made up of envy and ambition, assuming the 
guise of religious zeal, and acting upon the known 
prejudices, religious or political, of an ignorant mul- 
titude. Under the influence of this species of yolun- 
tary madness, nothing is sacted that stands in the 
way of its purposes. Like all other religious impos- 
tures, it has the power to consecrate every act, how- 
ever atrocious, and every person, however covered 
with “multiplying villanies,” that may promote its 
diabolical ends, or worship at its infernal altars. By 
its unholy creed, murder itself becomes a labour of 
love and charity, and the felon renegado, who flies 
from the justice of his country, fiuds not only a re- 
fuge, but becomes a sainted minister in the sanctuary 
of its temple. No error can be more mischievous 
than to underrate the danger of such » principle, and 
no policy can be more fatal than to neglect it, from a 
contempt for the supposed insignificance of its ageuts. 


on the slopes of the hills, of hedges of the|vered with vines and orange trees, dropping | The experience of both France and Great Britain 








fearfully instructs us, from what a small and con- 
temptible beginning this amé des noirs* philanthropy 
may rise to a gigantic power, too mighty to be resist- 
ed by all the influence and energy of the government; 
in one case, shrouding a wealthy and flourishing 
island in the blood of its white inhabitants: in the 
other, literally driving the ministry, by means of an 
instructed parliament, to perpetrate that act of sui- 
cidal legislation and colonial oppression, the emanci- 
pation of slaves in the British West Indies. It may 
be not unaptly compared to the element of fire, of 
which a neglected spark, emongst combustible mate- 
rials, which a timely stamp of the foot might have 
extinguished for ever, speedily swells into a sweeping 
torrent of fiery desolation, which no human power 
can arrest or control. In the opinion of the intelli- 
gent West India planters, it is because the local au- 
thorities, from a sense of false security, neglected to 
hang up the first of these political missionaries that 
made their appearance on the British islands that 
they are doomed to barrenness and desertion, and to 
be the wretched abodes of indolent and profligate 
blacks, exhibiting in their squalid poverty, gross im- 
morality, and slavish subjection to an iron despotism 
of British bayonets, the tatal mockery of all the pro- 
mised blessings of emancipation. 

Under these circumstances, and in this critical 
conjuncture of our affairs, the solemn and responsible 
duty devolves on the legislature, of “ taking care that 
the republic receive no detriment.” 
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to permit any foreign authority to question our right 


to maintain it. It may nevertheless be appropriate,. 


as a voluntary token of our respect for the opinions 
of our confederate brethren, to present some views to 
their consideration on this subject, calculated to dis- 
abuse their minds of false opinions and pernicious 
prejudices. 

No human institution, in my opinion, is more ma- 
nifestly consistent with the will of Gud, than domestic 
slavery, and no one of his ordinances written in more 
legible characters than that which consigns the Afri 
can race to this condition, as more conducive to their 
own happiness, than any other of which they are sus- 
ceptible. Whether we consult the sacred Scriptures, 


or the lights of nature and reason, we shall find these 


truths as abundantly apparent, as if written with a 
sunbeam in the heavens. Under both the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations of our religion, domestic 
slavery existed with the unequivocal sanction of its 
prophets, its apostles, and finally, its great Author. 
The patriarc’:s themselves, those cho-en instruments 
of God, were slaveholders. In fact, the divine sanc- 
tion of this institetion is so plainly written, that “ be 
who runs may read” it, and those over-righteous pre- 
tenders and pharisees who affect to be scandalized by 
its existence among us, would do well to enquire how 
much more nearly they walk in the ways of godliness, 
than did Abraham, Isaac, and Jacub. That the Afri- 
can negro is destined by Providence to occupy this 
condition of servile dependence, is no less manifest. 


The crime which these foreign incendiaries have | It is marked on the face, stamped on the skin, and 


committed against the peace of the state, is one of 
the very highest grade known to buman laws. It not 


evinced by the intellectual inferiority and natural 
improvidence, of his race. They have all the qualities 


only strikes at the very existence of society, but seeks | that fit them for slaves, and not one of those that 


to accomplish the catastrophe by the most horrible | would fit them to be freemen. 


means, celebrating the obsequies of the state in a 
satanical carniva! of blood and murder, and while bra- 
tally violating all the charities of life, and desecrating 
the very altars of religion, impously calling upon 
Heaven to sanctify their abominations. 

It is my deliberate opinion, that the laws of every 
community should punish this species ‘of interference 
BY DEATH, WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLER. 
GY, regarding the authors of it as enemies of the hu- 
man race.- Nothing could be more appropriate than 
for South Carolina to set this example in the present 
crisis, and I trust the jegislature will not adjourn till 
it discharges this high duty of patriotism. 

It cannot be disguised, however, that ary laws 
which may be enacted by the authority of this state, 
however adequate to punish and repress offences com- 
mitted within its limits, will be wholly insufficient 
to meet the exigencies of the present conjurcture. 
If we go no farther than this, we had as well do no- 
thing. 

These outrages against the peace and safety of the 
state are perpetrated in other communities, which 
hold and exercise sovereign and exclusive jurisdiction 
over all persons and things within their territorial 
limits. It is within these limits, protected from re- 
sponsibility to our laws by the suvereignty of the 
states in which they reside, that the authors of al! 
this mischief securely concoct their schemes, plant 
their batteries, and hurl their fiery missiles among 
us, aimed at that mighty magazine of combustible 
matter, the explosion of which would lay the state in 
ruins. 

It will, therefore, become our imperious duty, recur- 
ring tu those great principles of international law which 
still exist in all their primitive force ainong the sovereign 
states of this confederacy, to demand of our sovereign 
associates the condign punishment of those enemies of 
our peace, who avuil themselves of the sanctuaries of 
their respective jurisdictions to carry on schemes of 
incendiary hostility against the institutions, the safety, 
and the existence, of the state. In performing this 
high duty, to which we are constrained by the great 
law of self-preservation, let us approach our co-states 
with all the fraternal mildness which becomes us as 
members of the same family of coifederated repub- 
lics, and at the same time with that firmness and de- 
cision which become a sovereign state, while main- 
taining her dearest interests and most sacred rights. 

For the institution of domestic slavery we hold 
ourselves responsible only to God, and it is utterly 
incompatible with the dignity and safety of the state, 





* Ami des noirs—friend of the blacks. 


They are utterly an- 
qualified, not only for rational freedom, but for self- 
government of any kind. They are in all respects, 
physical, moral, and political, inferior to millions of 
the human race, who have for consecutive ages drag- 
ged out a wretched existence under a grinding polit. 
cal despotism, and who are doomed to this hopeless 
condition by the very qualities which unfit them for 
a better. It is utterly astonishing that any enlight- 
ened American, after contemplating all the maniiold 
forms in which even the white race of mankind are 
dvomed to slavery and oppression, should suppose it 
possible to reclaim the Africans from their destiny. 
The capacity to enjoy freedom is an attribute nut to 
be communicated by human power. It is an endow- 
ment of God, and one of the rarest which it has 
pleased his inscrutable wisdom to bestow upon the 
nations of the earth. It is conferred as the reward 
of merit, and only upon those who are qualified to en. 
joy it. Until the “ Ethiopian can change his skin,” 
it will be in vain to attempt, by any human power, to 
make freemen of those whom God has duomed to be 
slaves, by all their attributes. 

Let not, therefore. the misguided and designing in- 
termeddlers who seek to destroy our peace, imagine 
that they are serving the cause of God by practically 
arraigning the decrees of his providence. Indeed it 
would searcely excite surprise, if, with the impious 
audacity of those who projected the tower of Babel, 
they should attempt to scale the battlements of hea- 
ven, and remonstrate with the God of wisdom for 
having pot the mark of Cain and the curse of Ham 
upon the African race instead of the European. 

If the benevolent friends of the black race would 
compare the condition of that portion of them which 
we hold in servitude, with that which still remains in 
Africa, totally unblest by the lights of civilization or 
Christianity, and equally destitute of hope and of 
happiness, they would be able to form some tolerable 
estimate of what our blacks have lost by slavery in 
America, and what they would gain by freedom in 
Africa. Greatly as their condition has been improved, 
by their subjection to an enlightened and Christian 
people, (the only mode under heaven by which it 
could have been accomplished.) they are yet wholly 
unprepared for any thing like a rational system of self 
government. Emancipation would be a positive curse, 
depriving them of a guardianship essential to their 
happiness, and they may well say in the language of 
the Spanish proverb, “save us from our friends and 
we will take care of our enemies.” If emancipated, 
where would they live, and what would be their con- 
dition? The idea of their remaining among us is 
utterly visionary. Amalgamation is abhorrent to 
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}every sentiment of nature; and if they remain as a 
| separate caste, whether endowed with equal privileges 
|or not, they will become oar masters or we must re- 
| sume the mastery over them. This state of political 
| amaigemation and conflict, which the abolitionists 
evidently uim to produce, would be the most horrible 
condition imaginable, and would furnish Dante or 
| Milton with the type for another chapter illustrating 
|the horrors of the infernal regions. The only disposi- 
| tion, therefore, that could be made of our emancipated 
| slaves, would be their transportation to Africa to ex- 
| terminate the natives or be exterminated by them; 
contingencies, either of which may well serve to illus- 
| trate the wisdom if not the philanthropy of those su- 
| per-serviceable madmen, who in the name of humanity 
| would desolate the fairest region of the earth, and 
| destroy the most perfect system of social and political 
| happiness that ever has existed. It is perfectly evi- 
| dent that the destiny of. the negro race is either the 
| worst possible form of political slavery, or domestic 
| servitude as it exists in the slaveholding states. 

| The advantage of domestic slavery over the most 
| favourable condition of political, does not admit of a 
|} question, It is the obvious interest of the master, not 
less than his duty, to provide comfertable food and 
clothing for his slaves; and whatever false and ex- 
aggerated stories may be propagated by mercenary 
travellers who make a trade of exchanging calumny 
for hospitality, the peasantry and operatives of no 
country in the world are better provided for in these 
respects, than the slaves of our country. In- the 
single empire of Great Britain, the most free and en- 
lightened nation in Europe, there are more wretched 
paupers and half starving operatives, than there are 
negro slaves in the United States. In all respects, 
the comforts of our slaves are greatly superior to those 
of the English operatives, or the Irish and continental 
peasaitry, to say nothing of the millions of paupers 
crowded together in those loathsome receptacles of 
starving humanity, the public poor-houses. Beside 
the hardship of incessant toil, too much almost for 
human nature to endure, and the sufferings of acthal 
want driving them almost to despair, these miserable 
creatures are perpetually annoyed by the most dis- 
tressing cares for the future condition of themselves 
and their children. 

From this excess of labour, this actual want, and 
these distressing cares, our slaves are entirely ex- 
empted, They habitually labour from two to four 
hours a day less than the operatives in other couns 
tries, and it has been truly remarked by some writer, 
that a negro cannot be made to injure himself by ex- 
cessive labour. It may be safely affirmed that they 
usually eat as much wholesome and substantial food 
in one day as English operatives or Irish peasants eat 
in two. And as it regards concern for the future, 
their condition may well be envied even by their own 
masters. There is not upon the face of the earth any 
class of people, high or low, so perfectly free from care 
and anxiety. They know that their masters will pro- 
vide for them, under all circumstances, and that in 
the extremity of old age, instead of being driven to 
beggary or to seek public charity in a poor-house, 
they will be comfortably accommodated and kindly 
treated among their relatives and associates. Cato 
the elder has been regarded as a model of Roman 
tirtue, and yet he is said to have sold his superannuated 
slaves to avoid the expense of maintaining thew. The 
citizens of this state may not aspire to rival the virtue 
of the Romans, but it may be safely affirmed that they 
would doom to execration that master who should 
imitate the inhuman example of the Roman paragon. 
The government of our slaves is strictly patriarchal, 
and produces those mutual feelings of kindness on 
the part of the master, and filelity and attachment on 
the part of the slave, which can only result from a 
constant interchange of good offices, and which can 
only exist in a system of domestic or patriarchal 
slavery. They are entirely unknown either in a state 
of political slavery, or in that form of domestic servi- 
tude which exists in all other communities. 





In a word, our slaves are cheerful, contented and 
happy, much beyond the general condition of the hu- 
man race, except where those foreign intruders and 
fatal ministers of mischief, the emancipationists, like 
tLeir arch prototype in the garden of Eden, and actu- 
ated by no less envy, have tempted them to aspire 
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above the condition to which they have been assigned 
in the order of Providence. 

Nor can it be admitted, as some of our own states- 
men have affirmed, in a mischievous and misguided 
spirit of sickly sentimentality, that our system of do- 
mestic slavery is a curse to the white population—a 
morai and political evil, much to be deplored, but in- 
capable of being eradicated. Let the tree be judged 
by its fruit. More than half a century ago, one of 
the most enlightencd statesmen who ever illustrated 
the parliamentary annals of Great Britain, looking 
into political causes with an eye of profound philoso- 
phy, ascribed the high and indomitable spirit of liberty 
which distinguished the southern colonies, to the ex- 
istence of domestic slavery, referring to the example 
of the free states of antiquity as a confirmation of his 
theory. Since these colonies have bevome independent 
states, they have amply sustained the glory of their 
primitive character. ‘There is no colouring of national 
vanity in the assertion, which impartial history will 
not ratify, that the principles of rational liberty are 
not less thoroughly understood, and have been more 
vigilantly, resolutely, aud effectively detended against 
all the encroachments of power, by the sluveholding | 
states, than by any other members of the confederacy. | 
In which of our great political conflicts is it, that 
they have not been arrayed against every form of 
usurpation, and fighting under the flag of liberty ? 
Indeed it is a fact of historical notoriety, that these 
great whig principles of liberty, by which government 
is restrained within constitutional limits, have lad 
their origin, and for a long time had their only abiding | 
place, in the slaveholding states. 

Reason and philosophy can explain what experieace 
so clearly testifies. If we look into the elements of 
which all political communities are composed, it will} 
be found that servitude, in some form, is one of the} 
essential constituents. 





No community has ever existed without it, and we | 
may confidently assert, none ever will. Jn the very | 
nature of things, there must be classes of persons to 
discharge all the different offices of society, from the 
highest to the lowest. Seme of these offices are re- 
garded as degrading, though they must and will be 
performed. Hence those manifold forms of dependent 
servitude which produce a sense of superiority in the | 
masters or employers, and of inferiwrity on the part of 
the servants. Where these offices are performed by 
members of the political community, a dangerous 
element is obviously introduced into the body politic. 
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of opening a negotiation for selling the liberty of the 
state at once, as for making any stipulations for the 
ultimate emancipation of our slaves. So deep is my 
conviction on this subject, that if I were doomed to die 
immediately after recording these sentiments, I could 
sayin all sincerity, and under all the sanctions of 
Christianily and patriotism, “ God forlid that my de- 
scendants, in the remotest generations, should live in 
any other than a community having the institution of 
domestic slavery, as it existed among the patriarchs of 
the primilive church,and in all the free states of an- 
liquity.” 

If the legislature should concur in these general 
views of this important element of our political and 
social system, our confederates should be distinctly 
informed, in any communications we may have occa- 
sion to make to them, that in claiming to be exempted 
from all foreign interference, we can recognize no 
distinction between ultimate and immediate emanci- 
pation, 

It becomes necessary, in order to ascertain the ex- 
tent of our danger, and the measures of precaution 
necessary to guard against it, that we examine into 
the real motives and ultimate purposes of the abolition 
societies and their prominent agents. To justify 
their officious and gratuitous interference in our do- 
mestic affairs—the most insulting and insolent out- 
rage which can be offered to a community—they 
profess to hold themselves responsible for the pre- 
tended sin of our domestic slavery, because forsooth 
they tolerate its existence among us. If they are at 
all responsible for the sin of slavery, whatever it may 
be, it is not because they tolerate it now, but because 
their ancestors were the agents and authors of its 
original introduction. 

‘These ancestors sold ours the slaves, and warranted 
the title, and it would be a much more becoming 
labour of filial piety for their descendants to pray for 
their souls, if they are protestants, and buy masses to 
redeem them from purgatory, if they are catholics, 
than to assail their warranty and slander their memory 
by denouncing them as “ man-stealers and murderers.” 
But this voluntary and gratuitous assumption of re- 
sponsibility, in imitation of a recent and high example 
in our history, but imperfectly conceals a lurking 
principle of danger, which deserves to be examined 
and exposed. What is there to make the people of 
New York or Massachusetts responsible for slavery in 
South Carolina, any more than the people of Great 
Britain? To assume that the people of these states 


Hence, the alarming tendency to violate the rights of | are responsible for the continuance of this institution, 
property, by agrarian legislation, which is beginning | is distinctly to agsume that they have a right to 
to be manifest in the older states, where universul | abolish it: and, whatever enforced digclaimers they 
suffrage prevails without domestic slavery; a ten-| may make, their efforts would be worse than unpro- 
dency that will increase in the progress of society, | fitable on any other hypothesis. The folly of atvempt- 


with the increasing inequality of wealth. No govern- 
ment is worthy the name, that does not protect the | 
rights of property, and no enlightened people wil! long 
submit to such a mockery. Hence it is, that in older 

countries different political orders are established to 
effect this indispensable object, anc it will be fortunate 
for the non-slaveholding states, if they are not, in less 
than a quarter of a century, diiven to the adoption of 
a similar institution, or to take refuge from robbery 
and anarchy, under a military despotism. 

But where tho menial offices and dependent em. 
ployments of society are performed by domestic slaves, 
a class well defined by their colour and entirely sepa- 
rated from the political body, the rights of property 








ing to convert the slavehdlders to voluntary emanci- 
pation, by a course of slander and denunciation, is too 
great to be ascribed even to fanaticism itself. They 
do not, indeed, disguise the fact, that the principal 
object is to operate on public opinion in the non- 
slaveholding states. And to what purpose? They 
cannot suppose that the opinion of those states, how- 
ever unanimous, can break the chains of slavery by 
some moral magic. The whole tenor of their con- 
duct, and temper of their discussions, clearly demon- 
strate, that their object is to bring the slaveholding 
states into universal odium, and the public opinion of 
the nonslave-holding states to the point of emanci- 
pating our slaves by federal legislation, without the 





are perfectly secure, without the establishment of| consent of their owners. Disguise it as they may, 
artificial barriers. In a word, the institution of do- |“ to this complexion they must come at last.” 
mestic slavery supersedes the necessity of an order of | It is in this aspect of the subject that it challenges 
nobility, and all the other appendages of an hereditary | our grave and solemn consideration. It behoves us, 
system of government. If.our slaves were emanci- | then, in my opinion, to demand, respec fully, of each 
pated, and admitted, bleached or unbleached, to an| and every one of the non-slaveholding states :—l. A 
equal participation in our political privileges, whut a | formal and solemn disclaimer by its legislature, of the 
commentary should we furnish upon the doctrines of | existence of any rightful power, either in such state, 
emancipationists, and what a revolting spectacle of | or the United States in congress assembled, to inter- 
republican equality should we exhibit to the mockery |fere in any manner whatever, with the institution of 
of the world! No rational man would consent to live | domestic slavery in South Carolina. 2. The imme- 
in such a state of society, if he could find a refuge in | diate passage of penal laws by such legislatures, de- 
any other. nouncing against the incendiaries of whom we com. 
Domestic slavery, therefore, instead of being a po- | plain, such punishments, as will, speedily and for ever, 
litical evil, is the CORNER STONE of our republican | suppress their maciinations against our peace and 
edifice, No patriot who justly estimates our privileges | safety. Though the right to emancipate our slaves, 
will tolerate the idea of emancipation, at any period | by coercive legislation, has been very generally dis- 


however remote, or on any conditions of pecuniary ad- | claimed by popular assemblages in the non-slave-hold- 
vantage, howevcr favourable, 1 would as soon think! ing states, it is nevertheless important that each of 


those states should give this disclaimer the authentic 
and authoritative form of a legislative declaration, to 
be preserved as a permanent record of our future secu- 
rity. Our right to demand of those states the enact- 
ment of laws for the punishment of those enemies of 
our peace, who avail themselves of the sanctuary of 
their sovereign jurisdiction to wage a war of exter- 
mination against us, is founded on one of the most 
salutary and conservative principles of international 
law. reng state is under the most sacred obliga- 
tions, not only to abstain from ail such interference 
with the institutions of another, as is calculated to 
disturb its tranquillity or endanger its safety, but to 
prevent its citizens or subjects from such interference, 
either by inflicting condign punishinen:. itself, or by 
delivering them up to the justice of the offended com- 
munity. As between separate and independent na- 
tions, the refusal of a state to punish these offensive 
proccedings against another, by its citizens or sub- 
jects, makes the one so refusing an accomplice in the 
outrage, and furnishes a just cause of war. ‘These 
principles of international law are universally admit- 
ied, and none have been more sacredly observed by 
just and enlightened nations. The obligations of the 
nun-slaveholding states to punish and repress the 
proceedings of their citizens against our domestie in- 
stitutions and tranquillity, are greatly increased, both 
by the nature of those proceedings, and the fraternal 
relation which subsists between the states of this con- 
iederacy. For no outrage against any community can 
be greater than to stir up the elements of servile in- 
surrection, and no obligation to repress it can be more 
sacred, than that which adds to the sanctions of inter- 
national law the solemn guatantee of a constitutional 
cumpact, which is at once the bond and the condition 
of our union, The liberal, enlightened, and magna- 
nimous conduct of the people, in many portions of the 
non-slaveholding states, forbids us to anticipate a re- 
fusal on the part of thosé states to fulfil these high 
obligations of national faith and duty. And we have 
the Jess reason to lovk forward to this inauspicious 
result, from considering the necessary consequences, 
which would follow, to the people of those states, and 
of the whole commercial world, from the general 
emancipation of our slaves. ‘These consequences may 
be presented, as an irresistible appeal, to every rational 
philanthropist in Europe or America. It is clearly 
demonstrable, that the production of cotton depends, 
not so much on soil and climate, as on the existence 
of domestic slavery. In the relaxing latitudes where 
it grows, not one half the quantity would be produced 
but for the existence of this institution, and every 
practical planter will concur in the opinion, that if all 
the slaves in these states were now emancipated, the 
American crop would be reduced the very next year 
from 1,200,000 to 600,000 bales. No great skill in 
political economy will be required to estimate how 
enormously the price of cotton would be increased by 
this change, and no one who will consi ler how large- 
ly this staple contributes to the wealth of manufac. 
turing nations, and to the necessaries and comforts 
of the. poorer classes all over the world, can fail to 
perceive the disastrous effects of so great a reduction 
in the quantity, and so great an enhancement in the 
price of it. In Great Britain, France, and the United 
States, the catastrophe would be overwhelming; and 
it is not extravagant to say, that fur little more than 
two millions of negro slaves, cut loose from their 
tranquil moorings, and set adrift upon the untried 
ocean of at least a doubtful experiment, ten millions 
of poor white people would be reduced to destitution, 
pauperism, and starvation. An anxious desire to 
avoid the last sad alternative of an injured commu- 
nity, prompts this final appeal to the interests and 
enlightened philanthropy of our confederate states. 
And we cannot permit ourselves to believe, that our 
jast demands, thas supported by every consideration 
of humanity and duty, will be rejected by states, who 
are united to us by social and political ties, and who 
have so deep an interest in the preservation of that 
unicn, 


This life’s a passage through a sea of tears, 
Where saints with sins and sorrows are oppressed ; 
*Tis vain t’ expect a freedom from our fears, 
Till death shall land us in eternal rest. 
Watis. 
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For “ The Friend.” | these glands the lacteals discharge themselves 


Popeler Physiology, being fost expla- into a slender duct, denominated the thoracic, 
nation of the most interesting facts connected which ascending, close to the back bone, bends 
with the structure and functions of animals, | OV°T when it arrives as high as the lower part 
and particularly of man ; adapted for gene- of the neck, and pours. its contents into the 
ral readers. By Percival B. Lord, M. B.| !@rge vein just before that opens into the 
&c. London, 1835. jheart. The opening is guarded by a valve ; 

which prevents any of the blood from the} ‘The manner in which the blood is con- 

vein entering the duct. veyed to all parts of the system, and such 

‘** Not only is there a constant addition of} The lymphatics, which are vessels exactly | portions as are not required for the nourish- 

new particles to the system supplied by the | | | Similar im nature and structure to the lacteals,| ment cf the body, or the formation of the 

food, and conveyed by certain ducts ; but | have their origin by open mouths on all the| various secretions, returned again to the 
there is, corresponding to this, a constant re- | surfaces of the body, ‘and are arranged in two| heart, affords a beautiful display of the wis- 
moval of old particles, which having done | principal series, the one just beneath the skin, |dom which has planned and formed the ani- 
their duty, require to be taken away, and | the other deep among the organs of the body.| mal frame. “The most obvious way in which 
their places occupied by others. Both these |’They all tend towards the thoracic duct, | this could be effected, is to lay down a system 
offices are performed by a system of vessels, | where their fluid is mixed with the chyle and | of tubes, or rather one large mainpipe, giving 
termed absorbents ; and they are distinguished | conveyed into the blood.” ‘“ As the lacteals | off branches as it passes along, and these 
into lacteals, and lymphatics, according as| |continually carry into the circulation new | again subdividing until they penetrate the 
they are generally employed in the former | particles; which being deposited in different | minutest part.” * The supply in the human 
or the latter function.” The food having! parts, serve for the nourishment of the organs;| body is carried on through the great system 
been properly prepared by the action upon it| so the lymphatics constantly take up from all| of vessels termed arteries. ‘The central pipe 
in the stomach, and converted into what has | | parts of the body those particles, which, hav-}is the aorta. Setting out from the chest, it 
been denominated chyme, it is passed on, and | ing performed their duty, are now superfluous, first ascends a little, and forms a curve, from 
becothing mixed with bile immediately after | and convey them also to the circulating cur-|the uppermost surface of which, it sends off 
| 


it in the veins, on the right side of the heart, 
we shall find it of a dark red, or purplish co- 
lour; but after it has passed through the 
lungs, and been there exposed to the action 
of the air, it becomes of a bright lively red, 
and is so found in the left side of the heart, 
and the arteries.” 
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its exit from the stomach, it undergoes a re-| rent, where, by a new process, they are fitted | the vessels that are to supply the head, neck, 
markable change, being separated into two/ to undergo new combinations, or else are ex-| and upper extremities. Having thus provided 
distinct parts, one of which contains the nu- /pelled from the System by means of the| for those parts, it bends downwards, and lying 
triment, and is called chyle. ‘“ The true in- | secretory organs.” ‘ ‘The two processes are | close to the back bone, or rather on its left 
ternal coat of the intestine is the most eurious| going on together. Should either preponde- | side, continues its course along the trunk, 
part of its whole structure, for by its means| rate, disease is the consequence. Thus, should | sending out, from each side of it, a branch to 
the nutriment is separated from the food as | the fluid which constantly moistens the serous supply the muscles between each pair of 
it passes along, and conveyed into the mass| sacs [those containing the heart, lungs, and | ribs. ” Having descended through the chest, 
of the blood. This coat is termed villous. | intestines] be exhaled faster than it is ab-|and passed the diaphragm, which separates 
It has a soft, fleecy surface, and being of} sorbed, a collection of it takes place, consti-}the chest from the abdomen, like a shelf 
much greater extent than the other exterior tuting dropsy. On the other hand, should all| placed between them, it gives out from its 
coats, is thrown into circular folds, which | the absorbents at any particular part of the| front, a short, thick trunk, which, after run- 
hang into the intestine, like imperfect valves | surface take away faster than the arteries ning about three quarters of an inch, divides 
with their concave edges floating. Their|lay down, a breach of continuity is the re-| into three, and supplies all the viscera in the 
use is to increase the surface exposed to the | sult, and an ulcer is formed.” upper part of the abdomen. The aorta con- 
aliment; to enlarge the absorbing surface, | By the absorbents then the animal frame | tinuing its course down along the back bone; 
and at the same time give to it such an irre-| and all its organs are supplied with that fluid, | furnishing the respective parts as it passes 
gularity that the chyle may lodge in it, and/| the presence “and circulation of which is so along, commences dividing itself high up in 
be detained. The ril/i, from which this coat | | essential to life, viz. the blood. Without fol-| the loins, in order that the alteration in the 
has its name, are a number of extremely fine, | lowing our author through his interesting} direction of the current, necessary to supply 
short filaments, that appear like a fine down | ac count of the constituent parts of the blood,| the two lower extremities, may be as gradual 
on its surface. They are so minute, as not| we will content ourselves with remarking as possible ; for there is nothing which more 
to be easily observed without the aid of a| ithat it is a very complicated substance, increases the friction, and diminishes the 
magnifying-glass ; 3 yet each of them consists | “ complicated in proportion to the number of|capacity in pipes to supply a liquid, than 
of an artery, vein, filament of a nerve, and | different organs it has to maintain, and the|sudden or sharp turns and angles in their 
an absorbent vessel. When there is nothing | different secretions for which it must supply/course. Being thus divided into two pipes, 
in the intestine, these are flat, relaxed, and| matter. Its importance to the whole frame | they respectively descend each leg, and ter- 
hanging down; but when the food gives no-|is well known; it penetrates every tissue,} minate by supplying the feet and toes, send- 
tice of its presence to the nervous “filament, | affords them the materials necessary for their| ing off branches in their course, which again 
the artery becomes stimulated, more blood is| growth, and the stimulus that enables them| subdivide, and ramify throughout the whole 
sent into it, the villus is erected, and the ab-|to act. Without it, the nerve could neither} structure. “ This is a general outline of the 
sorbent is seen with open mouth, collecting | feel, nor obey the commands of the will.| great system of tubes by which the blood is 
the white, milky, nutriment.” ‘The ‘extreme | When, in sitting, we press on the nerves of| conveyed to the remotest parts. They ter- 
minuteness of the absorbents qualify them to/ the thigh so as to impede the passage of the | minate by being subdivided in the substance 
act as capillaries and forward the ascent of} blood to them, the leg and foot lose all sensa-| of each organ into vessels of extreme minute- 
the liquid which they take up. Each little | tion and motion, they become what is com-| ness, termed capillary, from cupillus, a hair. 
vessel is furnished with a valve, formed by! monly called dead. When we rise, or shift| It is in these that nutrition and secretion are 
the folds of its internal membrane, which al-! our position, so as to take the pressure off, | performed, but the knowledge of the course 
lows the fluid to pass into them, but will not! the blood commences to flow again, and our /|and distribution of the vessels no more enables 
permit its return. Several of the smailer) first perception of its return, as our earliest | us to understand these operations carried on 
vessels joining together, pass their contents| perception of life, is accompanied with pain. | at their extremities, than a perfect map ef all 
through a number of ganglia, or firm reddish | There is a disagreeable, unpleasant, pricking | his pipes and tubes, enables the engineer to 
masses, called glands ; and it is supposed that | feel, commonly known as ‘ pins and needles,’| comprehend to what uses the tradesmen and 
in them some further change takes place, by| which is produced by the blood re-entering | manufacturers, inhabiting the several houses, 
which the chyle is more animalised and fitted | the minute vessels.” ‘The colour of the} may turn the water with which he supplies 
for what it is finally destined, to become part | blood is well known to vary in different parts | t them.” ‘To return the. blood, after being 
of the blood. After passing the fluid through of the circulating system; thus if we examine | thus distributed through the arteries, in order 
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that, when mixed with the fresh chyle poured 
into it by the thoracic duct, and exposed to 
the action of the air in the lungs, it may be 
again employed, another system of vessels, 
called veins, is laid down. ‘The arteries and 
veins communicate with each other through 
the medium of the capillaries, in a manner 
which has, as yet, eluded our most perse- 
vering investigation. The veins, commencing 
in the latter, as they get more and more dis- 
tant from their origin, unite and run into 
each other, until at last, they all terminate in 
two large trunks, the one conveying back all 
the blood that had been sent to the head and 
upper extremities, and the other, that which 
had nourished the body, and lower extremi- 
ties. Of the heart, the organ which sets the 
blood in motion, and keeps it constantly cir- 
culating, we shall speak in the next number. 






































Communicated for “ The Friend.” 
EXTRACTS. 


Existence is a sacred trust, and those who 
misemploy or squander it away, are treacher- 
ous to its Author. Hardly is there any feeling 
of the human heart more natural, or more 
universal, than that of our being accountable 
to God. It is what the profligate can never 
totally erase. 


Good affections are highly valuable, but to 
them we must never entirely trust our con- 
duct ; they must be supported by fixed prin- 
ciples, cultivated in the understanding, and 
rooted in the heart. Habits must be acquir- 
ed of temperance and self-denial, that we may 
be able to resist pleasure and endure pain, 
when either of them interfere with our duty. 
Let us always remember, that without forti- 
tude, there can be no perseverance in virtue. 

Opportunities sometimes present, when pa- 

tience must possess itself in the midst of dis- 
couragement. Courage must face danger. 
These are the estimable qualities of the 
mind; the amiable supposes something dif- 
ferent ; it is soft and yielding, alarmed when 
occasion occurs of exercising those hardy 
qualities ; this is the character which will 
perhaps be dispirited and overwhelmed in 
the evil day; but joining a proper union of 
the amiable and estimable qualities, this will 
secure integrity, at the same time that it ex- 
hibits to view virtue in its native grace and 
majesty; it will resemble the flower that 
smiles in the spring, and the firmly-rooted 
tree that braves the winter storm. But piety 
should be the basis of firm and established 
virtue ; if this be wanting, the character will 
be found to be very incomplete. Moral vir- 
tue will always be endangered, often over- 
thrown, when it is separated from its surest 
support. Confidence in God, and faith in the 
dear Redeemer of mankind, not only, amidst 
the severer trials of virtue, gives coustancy 
to the mind, but, by assisting the hope of im- 
mortality, gives warmth and elevation to the 
affections. 


Nothirg can be more amiable than a con- 
stant desire to please, and an unwillingness 


Repinings and secret murmurs of heart give 
imperceptible strokes to those delicate fibres 
of which the vital parts are composed, aud 
wear out the machine insensibly ; not to men- 
tion those violent ferments which stir up the 
blood, and those irregular motions which 
they raise in the animal spirits. Cheerful- 
ness bears the same friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body; it banishes all anxious 
care and discontent, soothes and composes 
the passions, and keeps the soul in a perpe- 
tual calm, keeps up a kind of daylight in the 
mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
serenity. We seldom meet with a great de- 
gree of health which is not attended with a 
certain cheerfulness, but very often see cheer- 
fulness where there is no great degree of 
health.— Addison. 


to offend or hurt. Yet in characters where 
this is the predominant feature, defects are 
often found. Fond always to oblige, and 
afraid to utter any disagreeable truth, such 
persons are sometimes led to dissemble. 
Their love of truth is sacrificed to their love 
of pleasing. 


Retirement is the best state for the mind 


of man: solitude the worst. In complete so- 
litude the eye wants objects, the heart wants 
attachments, the understanding wants reci- 
procation. The character loses its tender- 
ness when it has nothing to love, its firmness 
when it has nothing to strengthen it, its 
sweetness when it has nothing to soothe it, 
its patience when it meets no contradiction, 
its humility when it is surrounded by depend- 
ents, and its delicacy in the conversation of 
the uninformed. Where the intercourse is 
very unequal, society is somewhat worse than 
solitude. —H. More. 


Cheerfulness is the best promoter of health. 


Those who bear distress with the most 


dignity, I am persuaded, feel it with greater 
intenseness.—H. More. 


To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 


I have been much interested in an article 


on the study of the ancient languages, signed 


H., in a late number of “ The Friend.” 

It undoubtedly presents to consideration a 
subject of great importance to the Society of 
Friends, inasmuch as it has long been cause 
of deep regret, that so inconsiderable a 
number of its members have any accurate 
knowledge of the ancient languages, from 
which so large a portion of our own, and of 
those of the south of Europe, is derived ; and 
it is by their study that a knowledge of the 
derivations of the English language is ob- 
tained. 

To understand words, and fitly arrange 
them into sentences, we must study words. 
And when we consider that the press is the 
great lever that moves and forms public 
opinion, and reflect how few of our members 
are qualified to recommend, in the most cor- 
rect and appropriate terms, their opinions on 
various interesting subjects, and their benevo- 
lent and public spirited views, tending to im- 
































prove the condition of man, we cannot but 
consider that we fail in discharging our duty 
to mankind ; for who can calculate the mass 
of good that would be produced, and the evil 
that would be eradicated, if in every place 
where Friends reside, and where there is a 
press, there were of our members those who 
could so write as to attract public attention, 
and recommend to the community, in pure 
and correct language, their views and de- 
signs for the amelioration of man. 

There is no doubt, as stated by H., that 
the licentious morals and idolatrous mytho- 
logy of the Greek and Latin poets and dra- 
matists, have prevented, and with great rea- 
son, many of our members from having their 
children instructed in classical literature. It 
has become of great moment, that a change 
should be made in the mode of instruction, 
which may remove those objections; and I 
am persuaded that the rejection of the study 
of the heathen mythology, as contained in 
the Greek and Latin poets, would effect it, 
and that we should see a very considerable 
increase amongst Friends, in the number of 
proficients in ancient learning. Although al- 
leviating and partial remedies by expurgation 
may be attempted, as has been repeatedly 
suggested, yet no course short of this can 
fully remove the difficulty ; for the principal 
ground of objection is the heathen mytholo- 
gy, which no Christian youth can long study 
without sullying the purity of his mind. And 
as all that is useful for purposes really prac- 
tical, can, withouf this alloy, be obtained in 
the many valuable prose authors of antiquity, 
and greatly does their study enlarge the mind 
and strengthen its powers,—we may well 
spare the others. 

It would well become the Society of 
Friends to be pioneers in this long desired 
reform, as they have already been in many 
other good works, which are now progress. 
ing in the world, and rapidly changing the 
face of its moral desert. 

It is ardently hoped that the only literary 
institution of the Society, which is able eflec- 
tually to lead the way in this very desirable 
change, may without loss of time take up the 
subject with fervency and zeal, and that those 
who advocate sound learning under a religious 
watchful guard, will communicate their views 
through the medium of “The Friend.” 

Since writing the above, I have been much 
gratified in observing, in a circular of the 
managers of Haverford School, (which I trust 
as it continues to be conducted on the ground 
of its establishment, for the religious, moral, 
and literary improvement of its pupils, will 
be a great blessing to the Society,) that it is 
designed to make the works of the prose au- 
thors of antiquity the principal means of 
obtaining a knowledge of the ancient lan- 


guages. 


Gaten's Conversion.—Gulen, though a strict ob- 
server of Nature, was an atheist, till, finding a skele- 
ton, he considered it as too curious a machine to be 
the production of chance. 


No more th’ unguided botanist remains 

In path erroneous he had blindly trod, 

But reads the truth this spectacle contains, 
And looks through Nature up to Nature’s God. 












Por “ The Friend.” 


We the undersigned, members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and subscribers for “ The 
Friend,” have long viewed the situation of 
those of our countrymen who are held in 
slavery with deep interest, not merely on ac- 
count of their being deprived of the inestima- 
ble blessing of liberty, but more especially, 
because they are in a great measure kept 
back from the knowledge of those glad 
tidings which all Christians profess to hold 
so dear. While we behold with unfeigned 
joy and gratitude the success which has 
attended the efforts to diffuse the light of the 
gospel among the heathen of distant lands, 
we are unable to contemplate the miserable 
and benighted condition of the heathen in 
our own country, without mingled emotions 
of pity and shame. 

We look upon the existing slavery in the 
United States as a national sin of the deepest 
dye, as an aggravated crime in the eyes of 
Divine justice, and unless it be repented of 
and forsaken, we believe that our country 
will be visited’with the judgments of a just 
and offended God. 

We regard the vacillating, temporizing 
policy of the world on this subject, as un- 
becoming Christians, and we earnestly desire 
that the testimony heretofore borne against 
this sin by our Society, may still be faith- 
fully upheld; and that with regard to this 
subject as with regard to that of war, we 
may not adopt the too prevalent doctrine of 
worldly expediency, but may look to the ex- 
press commands of God as the supreme and 
only rule of action. 

We feel it to be our duty as Christians, 
to endeavour, according to our ability, to 
disseminate more widely, and to impress 
more deeply, the doctrine that slavery, as 
it exists in this country, is utterly repug- 
nant both to the letter and to the spirit 
of the Bible, and that the only proper and 
safe course is to abandon it immediately and 
altogether. We are sensible that the situa- 
tion of the conscientious slaveholder is pecu- 
liarly trying, and that the path which he has 
to tread lies through great and numerous 
difficulties. But while we feel that these 
difficulties and trials have a just claim to our 
sympathies, we are anxious not to forget that 
no circumstances whatever can justify or ex- 
cuse that which is in its very nature sinful ; 
and therefore, though we desire to make due 
allowance for the difficulties of the slave- 
holder, we view the system of slavery with 
uncompromising disapprobation. 

We look upon the present time as a great 
and interesting crisis in the history of the 
world. While other Christian denominations 
are accomplishing so much in the various 
. spheres of beneficence, it might, perhaps, be 
well for us to ask ourselves, are we indeed 
walking worthy of the vocation wherewith 
we are called! Are we the consistent and 
worthy members of that Society which has 
hitherto been distinguished for its zeal and 
unwearied efforts in almost every work of 
Christian benevolence ? 

At the present period, when the excite- 
ment which so generally prevails on the sub- 





ject of slavery, is bidding defiance to the |and honestly the doctrine of Christ Jesus our 
restraints of morality and to the authority of| Lord. We utterly mistake it, if we think 


law, we feel ourselves particularly called upon | that Christianity is not even to this very hour 
to give public expression to our sentiments, | the same very peculiar thing that it was, in 
and to add our influence, however feeble it|the days of the apostles—that it does not as 


may be, to the side of justice and humanity. 


much signalize and separate us from a world 


We are sensible that it does not belong to | lying in wickedness,—that the reproach cast 
us to dictate; we would, however, respect-| upon Paul, that he was mad, because he was 
fully express our belief that it would be more | an intrepid follower of Christ, is not still 
useful, and more consistent with the charac-| ready to be preferred against every faithful 
ter of “The Friend,” as the organ of our | teacher, and every consistent disciple of the 
Society, were a larger portion of it devoted to | faith,—and that, under the terms of method- 


the interests of the two millions of our benight- 
ed fellow-beings, who are groaning in bondage | 
in our country. We consider that the excite- | 
ment which now prevails is no excuse for our | 
silence, while these speechless sufferers are | 





ism, and fanaticism, and mysticism, there is 
not ready to be discharged upon them from 
the thousand batteries of a hostile and unbe- 
lieving world, as abundant a shower of in- 
vective and contumely as in the first ages.” — 


looking to us to plead their cause; at the | Chalmers. 


same time we fervently desire, that in all our 
efforts in their behalf, we may most carefully 
abstain from every thing which may tend un- 
necessarily to wound the feelings or preju- 
dices of our brethren in the south; and that 
we may obey most scrupulously the injunction 
of the apostle, “‘ In meekness to instruct those 
that oppose themselves, if God peradventure 
will give them repentance, to the acknow- 
ledging of the truth.” 
llmo. 1835. 


Cuartes Girrorp, Svsannan Marriort, 
Apr. M. Unpreruitt, Davin Tuomas, 
WituiaM Kine, Samvuet Suourps, 
James C. Futirer, Marrna Heayuirt, 
Samvuet Savace, Stocum How1anp, 


Members of Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 


Isaac Harnaway, Farmington, Ontario Co. 

Linptey M. Moore, Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Sitas Corwett, Linden Hill, (near Roches- 
ter,) Monroe Co. 

Asa B. Surrn, Farmington, New York. 

Jesse Hartiey,* 

Davin GarpNeR,* 

Rozert Haw .ey,* 

Benyamin SHotTwety,* 

Asranam Devet,* 

Wanton Atpricn,* 

Josern C. Haruaway, Farmington, Ontario 
Co. New York. 

Epwarp S. Townsenp, Palmyra, Wayne 
Co., New York 

Oris Crapr, Palmyra, Wayne, Co., New 
York, 

Darius Comsrocx,* 

Davin Baxker,* 

Grorce CraNne,* 

Joun T. Comstocx,* 

Natuan Powers,* 

Jarep Comstock,* 

Josern Gresons, Jr.* 


* Some alteration was made in the language of the 
communication after these names were attached. 





Selected for “ The Friend.” 

‘‘ We mistake the matter, if we think that 
the offence of the cross has yet ceased from 
the land. We mistake it, if we think that 
the persecution of contempt, a species of per- 
secution more appalling to some minds, than 
even direct and personal violence, is not still 
the appointed trial of all who would live 
godly, and of all who would expound zealously 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION. 


In the statistics of crime prepared under 
the sanction of the French government, the 
following results have appeared. The entire 
population of that kingdom is stated to be 
32,561,463. The average number of persons 
accused of crime, against the laws, compre- 
hended in the years from 1828 to 1832 inclu- 
sive, was 8,285, being a ratio of 1 to 3,930. 
Of these— 

4,471 were of persons wholly uninstructed. 

5,026 of those who could read or write im- 

perfectly. 

746 who could read and write well. 

172 who had received a more liberal edu- 

cation. 

If such is the influence which education ex- 
erts upon a people so little under the influence 
of Christianity as are the people of France, 
how much more powerfully salutary must it 
be where it is united with the controlling in- 
fluence of pure and undefiled religion ! If we 
take into consideration the vast expense to the 
state which is attendant upon crime, the ex- 
pense of judges, lawyers, witnesses, jails, and 
the pauperism which follows in the train of 
evils, we shall perceive that it would be a great 
saving to the community were the public au- 
thorities to assume the burden of educating 
every youth inthe land. It follows now, from 
this view of the subject, that those who neg- 
lect the cause of education, or are even indif- 
ferent to it, are unmindful of the best interests 
of the community ; and that those who throw 
obstacles in the way of mental improvement, 
or, which amounts to the same thing, do not 
show themselves friends and promoters of this 
cause, are defeating one important end of their 
calling. 

John Wesley, therefore, well understood 
the inseparable connection between a sound 
education, conducted on Christian principles, 
and morality, when he said to his preachers, 
“ Preach expressly on education.” 


Indian Ink.—An easy and expeditious me- 
thod of providing a substitute for Indian ink, 
is to boil parchment slips, or cuttings of glove 
leather, in water, till they form a size, which, 
when cold, becomes of the consistency of jelly; 
then having blackened an earthen plate, by 
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holding it over the flame of a candle, mix up,| New York. In the present excited state of | 





Europe, that a sentiment like the following 


with a camel hair pencil, the fine lamp-black | feeling little benefit can be hoped from the | should be proclaimed, as on the house-top, by 


thus obtained, with some of the above size, 
while the plate is still warm. ‘This black 
requires no grinding, and produces an ink of | 
the very same colour, which works as freely | 
with the pencil, and is as perfectly transparent 
as the best Indian ink. It likewise possesses 
the advantage of furnishing artists with a sub- | 
stitute for that article, which may be prepared | 
when it may be difficult to obtain the ink 
itself.— I.ond. Med. Mag. 


THE CONVERTED INFIDEL. 

As an instance of the power and freshness | 
of Divine grace, aclergyman recently recited | 
the following lines, written by W. H. once an | 
infidel associate of Carlile, and a member of | 
the infamous Corresponding Society. ‘They 


discussion of this vexed question, and without | a distinguished American statesman !—* No 
attempting to decide either way, we would | human institution, in my opinion, is more ma- 
recommend to all, the exercise of Christian | nifestly consistent with the will of God than 
charity toward each other, and toward “ The | domestic slavery ; and no one of his ordin- 
Friend,” and its editor. It was the sentiment | ances written in more legible characters than 
of a wise and good man, “ In essentials, unity | that which consigns the African race to this 
—in non-essentials, liberty, and in all things| condition, as more conducive to their own 
charity.” Few things are more mischievous | happiness, than any other of which they are 
than that dogmatical, exclusive, and censori- | susceptible.” 

ous spirit, into which well meaning men are _- 

sometimes betrayed in advocating a just} An awfully destructive fire occurred in 
cause. It is almost sure to defeat its own| New York, which commenced in the night 
purpose, by exciting a similar feeling in the |of the 16th instant, and continued burning 
minds of those whom we wish to convince, | until the afternoon of the 17th. It is stated 
and thus blinding them to the conviction | that the fire broke out in the store of J. & I. 
even of the most conclusive arguments.—/|D. Clark & Hunt, in Pearl street, about No. 
Our journal never was designed to be a/ 136, consuming the entire block bounded by 
temperance paper, a colonization or aboli-| Pearl, Hanover, and Merchant streets—the 


stand inscribed in his Bible, at the last anni- 
versary of his birth-day. 


chiefly ; but a periodical adapted to the gene- 
ral purposes of our Society, and devoted to 
in aindas eileen. sabe. the promotion of religion, morality, science, 
To scorn thy cause and aid thy foes, and literature—so far as our humble efforts 

Is quell’d, my God! by Thee. |could make it, instructive, interesting and 
Thy will—and not my will—be done ! | acceptable to all the members of Society. In 

My heart be ever thine : | our endeavours to fulfil this intention we meet 
Confessing thee, the mighty “ Worp,” | with difficulties which none but an editor can 


The proudest heart that ever beat 


tion paper, nor yet an anti-slavery paper | 
Hath been subdued in ine 


Ture entire blocks bounded by Wall, Han- 


over, William streets, and Hanover square, 
including the Merchants’ Exchange—the 
Tnree entire blocks bounded by Pearl, Wall, 
and South streets, and Old Slip—Exchange 
Place, from William to Broad streets, in- 
cluding Middle and Dutch Church. Between 
six and seven hundred houses and stures are 
reported to have been consumed, and from 


Baa aat ‘bri — ; ! . . . . “30° . 
hae ae caed te = — aya appreciate, where the demands of his corre-| twenty-five to thirty millions of property 
y ~ .|Spondents, men perhaps equally entitled to| destroyed. A large meeting of the citizens 
respect for religious worth, and sound judg-| was held yesterday at the Exchange in this 






THE FRIEND. 








In our paper of to-day will be found a com- 
munication on negro slavery, forwarded for 
insertion from the state of New York. The 
editor has never shrunk from an open and 
honest avowal of his sentiments on this mo- 
mentous subject. He fully accords with the 
testimony of our religious Society, founded as 
it is in the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion; and desires to see it faithfully main- 


ment, are directly the reverse of each other.| city, in compliance with a notification from 
Let us then cultivate kind feeling toward | a previous meeting held the evening preceding, 
each other, extend that toleration to others| for the purpose of adopting measures for the 
which we claim for ourselves, and strive to} relief of our sister city under this affecting 
excel in that disposition which constitutes | dispensation. 
one of the loveliest features in the Christian — 
character—the charity which suffereth long,| It is requested that letters for George W. 
and is kind, which seeketh not its own and is| Taylor, No. 50 North Fourth Street, should 
not easily provoked, that thinketh no evil, but | be directed with this address in full, as seve- 
hopeth all things, and endureth all things. ral letters intended for him have been opened 
— by others in this city of the same name, and 
To form correct conclusions and to act|some of them detained for a long time in con- 
wisely in regard to the absorbing subject of| sequence. And recently a letter, said to have 





> e * . . . . . { . . . a” ail 
tained on its original basis apart from all|negro slavery, it is indispensable that we | been mailed for him, containing money, has 
political views, or motives of worldly policy. should seek information in every quarter, and | not been received, though it should have come 


He has never declined the publication of] especialiy that we be fully acquainted with|to hand more than a month ago. 
} P a b q + 


temperate and judicious essays on the sub-| the views and the state of feeling in the south 
ject, and if the columns of “The Friend” in relation to it. This was the inducement 
appear to some of its readers too free from) for inserting last week the debates in the Sy- 
matter of that kind, his plea is that it has| nod of Virginia, and similar motives have led 
not been furnished. No good can arise in| to the insertion, to-day, of the extracts from 
such a discussion from declamation or up-| Governor MacDuffie’s Message to the Legis- 
braiding, and tie exciting nature of the topic | lature of South Carolina. Those of our read- 
is a stronger call for the exercise of Christian | ers who are in the daily habit of inspecting 
meekness and gentleness. If we expect to do| the newspapers are aware of the strange rea- 





Agent Appointed. 

Aaron H. Griffith, Winchester, Virginia. 

Diep on first day morning, the 6th inst. in Friends’ 
meeting-house, at Trenton, very suddenly, Josnua 
Newso op, in the 83d year of his age. 

The deceased, although considerably enfeebled by 
age, was zealous in the attendance of meetings, often 
expressed a concern for the support of the little meet- 





good we must address the judgment with the 
force of truth, and touch the better feelings 





soning, the wild and exaggerated statements | '"g to which he belonged, and on the day of his de- 


which have characterised the southern pa- 





of the heart by mild persuasion and entreaty.} pers in reference to this topic. The n 


cease had, with some difficulty, reached the meeting- 
house, when a few minutes afier taking his seat, quict- 


1eSSAge | ly yielded up his spirit to Him who gave it, without 


The editor, therefore, claims the right of| of the governor may be considered as the} either a sigh, groan, or struggle, or moving from his 
exercising his discretion in accordance with| quintessence of the whole, and we thought | seat. 


these views on whatever essays he may re-| that simply placing it in our columns, would 
ceive. Among the readers of “ The Friend,”| perhaps do more good to the cause of aboli- 
and members of our own Society, who enter- | tion, than the same or a much larger space oc- 





at South Yarmouth, Mass., 26th of I1mo. Han- 
nau H. wile of Captain Osborn Howes, and eldest 
daughter of Isaiah Crowell, aged 27. 

on the 16th of 10mo. 1835, Marcarer, wife of 





tain the same sentiments on the evils of|cupied in arguments directly against slavery. {John Grimshaw, of Smithfield, Ohio, aged 67 years. 
slavery, there exists a conscientious difference | ‘There are passages in the extract which per- | 5'¢ had for some time laboured under affliction from 


. S . 
of opinion as to the mode in which it is to be} adventure will be pronounced eloquent, but it 


got rid of—whether by an immediate act ex-| is eloquence befitting more the hallucination 


a cancer, which she bore with patience and resigna- 
| tion; affording evidence that her hope of acceptance 
| was in the mercy of God, through Jesus Christ. 


tinguishing it at once, or by the gradual ope- | of a frenzied brain, than the effusion of calm | see a ae 


ration of laws similar to those by which .its| reason—of truth and soberness. What will 


existence was terminated in Pennsylvania and| be the astonishment of enlightened men in 
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